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THE NEW CLASS IN SPAIN 


Victor Alba 


For writing a book, The New Class, and having it 
published abroad, Milovan Djilas has been sentenced 
in Belgrade to seven years in prison. 

That book has made a profound impression 
throughout the world. It has given food for thought 
to many people who still insist on looking upon the 
communists as leftwing elements. 

It is a book which could be put to still another, 
less obvious, use, and one that would doubtless have 
pleased its author, who was in Spain during the Civil 
War and must still be deeply interested in the fate 
of the Spanish people. 

Perhaps it is for this very reason that the Spanish 
press has hardly mentioned The New Class and, on 
the few occasions when it has done so, it has not fol- 
lowed Djilas’ thesis faithfully. 

Because the fact is that it is anything but tactful 
to talk about The New Class in Spain today. 

When, some years ago, I wrote in The New Lead- 
er of New York that Franco and Stalin would even- 
tually enter an alliance, many people told me that 
my passionate hatred of Franco’s system had prompt- 
ed me to exaggerate. Death kept Stalin from reaching 
an understanding with Franco, as he had previously 
with Hitler. Nevertheless, the geometrical principle 
on which my reasoning was based was valid: two 
lines parallel to a third are parallel to one another. 
Stalin reached an understanding with Hitler. Franco 
had an understanding with Hitler. Consequently, it 
was possible for Franco and Stalin to reach an un- 
derstanding .. . 

That principle is still valid if we substitute the 
name of Khrushchev for that of Stalin, or, to avoid 
surprises, since the leadership in Moscow seems to 
change constantly, if we simply say “the Kremlin.” 

Just as Djilas’ book tends to open the eyes of those 
who persist in looking upon the communists as left- 
wingers, it should also open those of people who in- 
sist on believing that Franco is anti-communist. Djilas’ 
analysis will help us to see clearly through this ap- 
parent paradox. 

x * 
Djilas analyzes communist society from within. When 
I read his book I had the impression that I was read- 
ing a study of Spanish society. There may be dif- 
ferences in degree between Franco’s system and Bol- 
shevism, just as there were differences between Lenin 
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and José Antonio Primo de Rivera, or between Stalin 
and Franco or Bolshevism and Falangism. But the 
basic similarities are obvious. 

It would be interesting to know if American, Eng- 
lish and French diplomats in Madrid, on reading 
Djilas’ book, have noticed these parallels. In any 
case, it seems clear to me that a Spaniard could not 
help but see them. And I feel it would be of interest 
to point them out, to show how each and every one 
of the trends which Djilas considers characteristic of 
communist society is also present, in greater or lesser 
degree, in Franco Spain. 

Were this comparative analysis carried out by the 
right diplomats, it could help to save Spain much 
suffering, time and desperation. 

Let us see what Djilas has to say. 

* * # 
“Reasoning from the premise that they and they 
alone understand the laws that govern society, the 
communists reach the conclusion . . . that this al- 
leged knowledge gives them the right and the power 
to change society and control its activities.” 

Let us substitute for the Bolshevist concept of 
Marxism the Spanish concept of Providence and we 
shall find that Franco and his Falangists have the 
selfsame pretensions. Truth has been given unto them 
and reality must bow down to that truth, just as in 
the case of the USSR. 

“The communist revolution is the first that has 
ever been staged for the benefit of the revolutionaries 
themselves. It is they, and the bureaucracy that has 
grown up around them, who have garnered its fruits.” 

In Spain, the so-called National-Sindicalist revolu- 
tion was also carried out for the exclusive benefit of 
the “revolutionaries.” It is they and they alone, and 
the bureaucracy that has grown up around them, who 
enjoy its fruits. The generals who form part of the 
administrative councils, the rulers who intervene in 
private business, and the entire Party bureaucracy, 
the “gentlemen of Spain,” of the “vertical” labor 
unions, are the only beneficiaries of the movement 
that put Franco into power. 

“In contrast with previous revolutions, the com- 
munist revolution, carried out in the name of a class- 
less society, has resulted in the most absolute subju- 
gation to a single class. All else is illusion.” 

Falangism seeks to abolish classes in Spain, as does 
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Franco also, although by methods different from 
those employed by Bolshevism. The “vertical” labor 
unions, composed of employers and workers, are called 
upon to achieve that miracle. As in Russia, the re- 
sult has been the creation of a class (composed of 
the “revolutionaries and the bureaucracy which has 
grown up around them”) which alone enjoys au- 
thority. And in Spain, also, “all else is illusion.” 
“This new class, the political bureaucracy, has all 
the characteristics of previous classes and some new 
ones of its own. It is composed of those who enjoy 
special privileges and economic preferences due to 
the administrative monopoly they have seized.” 
Anybody who has spent a couple of weeks in pres- 
ent day Spain must realize that this phrase fits the 
social reality of the Franco system like a glove. Fran- 
co no longer represents any particular class—not the 
workers, certainly, nor the peasants, nor the big land- 
owners, nor the capitalists, nor the middle classes. 
He no longer represents even the clergy or the mili- 
tary. One proof of this is that the clergy, the army 
officers and the capitalists, who at one time felt that 
Franco represented them, are drawing away from 
him, just as the proletariat is drawing away from the 
communists, as it realizes that they do not defend 
its interests. A new class, the political bureaucracy, 
has arisen, and, despite the different label, it is es- 
sentially similar both in Spain and in the USSR, as 
it would be in any other country where it controlled 


all the resources of state power. 
% * * 


“The Party creates the class, but the latter grows 
stronger while the power of the former dwindles.” 

Is that not what is happening right now in Spain? 
The Falange is declining in power and influence, but 
the new class formed around the Falange and Franco 
hangs on to its power and grows stronger as it gradu- 
ally adapts to its role. In Russia, this new class, the 
political bureaucracy, is a bureaucracy of Party com- 
mittees, of the secret police and of technicians. In 
Spain it is a bureaucracy of administrative councils 
and parasitical organizations of all kinds, such as the 
National Institute of Industry, “Opus Dei,” Social 
Aid, the “vertical”? labor unions. . . 

“According to its definition in Roman law, the 
right of property consists of the use, enjoyment and 
disposal of material possessions. The communist poli- 
tical bureaucracy uses, enjoys and disposes of na- 
tionalized property. To belong to this class means to 
enjoy an income, material benefits and privileges far 
greater than society would normally dispense for the 
performance of political bureaucratic functions. In 
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practice, the privilege of property manifests itself in 
the exclusive right enjoyed by the political bureauc- 
racy of distributing the national income, fixing wages, 
controlling economic development.” 

In Spain, property has not been nationalized “by 
law,” but in fact it has been, inasmuch as private 
property enjoys no guarantees, nor can enjoy them 
in a country in which there is no autonomy of the 
Judiciary and in which all guarantee of individual 
liberty is conspicuous by its absence. The new ruling 
class can dispose of all property. By means of the 
pressure and coercion of the State, which this new 
class controls, it can distribute the national income 
to its own advantage, fix wages and control economic 
development. Outward forms may differ in Spain 
and the communist countries, but the reality which 
those forms hardly suffice to hide is fundamentally 


the same. 
* ££ * 


Djilas describes the new ruling class. This descrip- 
tion would be identical if it were made by a Span- 
iard seeking to convey the current reality of his own 
country. He would say, for example: 

“In many places, the Party secretaries and chiefs 
of police not only become the highest authorities, but 
obtain the best living accommodations, automobiles 
and other marks of privilege. Their subordinates, ac- 
cording to their position in the bureaucratic hierar- 
chy, also enjoy privileges . . . The national budgets 
become a permanent and inexhaustible source of ben- 
efits for the political bureaucracy ... The new class 
is voracious and insatiable like the bourgeoisie .. . 
Unscrupulous ambition, duplicity, envy and adula- 
tion are on the increase among them (the members 
of the new class). 

Those are the words of Djilas. 

And he might add, again as Djilas does, that 
“when the new class quits the stage of history—and 
that will inevitably come to pass—there will be less 
regret over its passing than over the loss of any 
other class in the past.” 

%* * * 
The parallel does not end here. Let us read further: 

“The communists exercise their control of the so- 
cial machinery by means of two basic methods. The 
first is unity . . . The second consists of permitting 
only party members to occupy certain posts.” 

If we substitute “Falangists’ for ‘“communists” 
and keep in mind that Spain is governed by a single- 
party system and that only the supporters of Franco 
can occupy important posts, it will be unnecessary 
to emphasize the aptness of Djilas’ observations, as 
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applied to contemporary Spain. 

In the Falangist system . . . or the communist, “the 
Legislative Power cannot be separated from the Ex- 
ecutive . ..In the same way, it is impossible, in 
practice, to divorce the police authorities from the 
Judiciary . . . It is a closed circle: the Legislature, 
the Executive, the investigatory agencies, the judges 
and the penal institutions all form a single body.” 

We have seen this system in operation recently 
in the USSR, in the purges of Malenkov, Molotov 
and Zhukov, and in Spain with the repressive meas- 
ures adopted against the students. We repeat, the de- 
gree in which this applies may be different, but in 
essence the system is the same. 

And the parallel still holds good when Djilas says: 
“Communist totalitarianism leads to total discontent, 
in which all differences of opinion gradually disap- 
pear, and only desperation and hatred remain. Spon- 
taneous resistance .. . is the only form of resistance 
that the communists have been unable to annihilate.” 


And the Falangists find themselves in the same 


position. * * «* 


Superficially, communist economy and that of Fran- 
co’s Spain are very different. Yet Djilas’ remarks 
about the former can be readily applied to the latter: 
“The exclusive monopoly of a group in planning, 
both political and economic, aimed at increasing its 
power and favoring its interests . . . tends constantly 
to postpone any improvement of living standards and 
the harmonious development of the national economy. 
The ultimate reason for this constant postponement 
is the absence of liberty.” 

And this is not all. “The communist planned econ- 
omy nurses within its bosom a special type of anar- 
chy ... It is perhaps the most wasteful in human 
history.” 

In Spain, all newspapers are official newspapers, 
just as the radio and other similiar cultural media 
are all state-controlled. The-results of this system are 
not imposing, nor proportionate to the means em- 
ployed, except insofar as it concerns the new ruling 
class, which is in any case already convinced. The 
monopoly of thought, in defense of their personal in- 
terests, will reflect shame on Franco’s system in the 
eyes of posterity. The Franco regime cannot help 
but be totalitarian, exclusive and isolated, precisely 
because power is its essential ingredient. If it wished 
to achieve other goals, it would have to permit the 
emergence of other forces opposed to it and which 
would act independently of it. 

If we substitute “communism” wherever “the 
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respond textually to others included by Djilas in his 
book. Is it not clear, therefore, that a parallel exists, 
inasmuch as the same concepts can be applied inter- 


changeably to both regimes, by merely switching the 
terms of reference? 


* * % 


Djilas also asserts in his book that “national commu- 
nism” is impracticable and that, in any case, it is no 
less communist than the Stalinist variety. The new 
ruling class, in order to remain in control, makes a 
few concessions, but maintains the essential basis of 
the system: its monopoly of power. 

In the same way, it may be said that any pro- 
posed “liberal Francoism,” or “diluted Francoism,” 
or “evolved” or “adapted” Francoism, will not cease 
to be Francoism. It is possible that circumstances may 
force concessions upon the Franco regime, but it will 
never relinquish its monopoly of power, for that 
would be tantamount to suicide. ; 

And the phrases with which Djilas concludes his 
book are also applicable to contemporary Spain: 
“The world will change and advance in the direc- 
tion it has been following and should follow: towards 
greater unity, greater progress, greater freedom. The 
force of reality and the force of life itself have always 
proved more powerful than any kind of brute force, 
and more real than any theory.” 

* %* * 
Meanwhile, it would not be a bad idea for diplo- 
mats, newspapermen and travelers with alert minds 
to remember Djilas’ book when they visit Spain. 

This would prepare them for the surprise of seeing 
one day—perhaps in the not so distant future—a 
rapprochement between the Kremlin and the Pardo. 
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LETTER FROM SPAIN 
ON ART AND LITERATURE 


THE PERSECUTED THEATRE 
Juan de Toledo 


In general, life in Spain today has much of the 
theater. All is prepared and conditioned for the show. 
This new and ancient state is not concerned with 
efficiency or spontaneity, the significance of reality 
or the interpretation of national trends. Along with 
its political “dogma” of false tradition and its “‘for- 
mulas” of adjusting to circumstance, of propping up 
the monolith of state, no matter how, the Caudillo’s 
government goes on issuing its laws and imposing its 
“order,” always with the good intention of making a 
hit abroad and of maintaining a sure claque for so 
important a spectacle. Here all savors of the theater, 
of bad theater, to be sure, the theater of the bar- 
gain counter décor and chorus of the 19th century 
zarzuela (a traditional Spanish musical comedy 
form). The music for this comic and tragic farce is 
from “Las corsarias’ (“The Pirates,” a 19th century 
zarzuela) and the actors are still dressed in striped 
trousers, even when they try to disguise themselves be- 
hind an austere Escorial-like exterior, the goose-step 
of Hitler’s infantry and the disciplinary harangues of 
Mussolini. For what matters is the spirit of things 
and this is what it has always been under all the 
military dictators of Spain. 

It is interesting to note how within this so theatri- 
cal a climate the true national theater, the heir to 
the theater of Lope and Calderén, of Moratin and 
Galdés, of Garcia Lorca and Casona, is persecuted 
to an incredible degree. The few dramatists whose 
works have been staged have had to wage a ter- 
rible and intrepid battle against a truly unbearable 
official‘ climate. 

All of the social forms in which this contemporary 
Spanish state expresses itself are very theatrical. From 
the Moorish Guard to the torchlight parades in hon- 
or of the Falange’s founder. Now people are saying 
that as the Moroccan Empire has been lost there 
is no longer any reason for the Moorish Guard to 
continue shielding the dictator, and since the con- 
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flict broke out in Ifni it has gradually been dis- 
banded. No longer does it even serve as a symbolic 
vestige of all that has been lost. 

Since Hitler’s demise the torchlight processions 
have become less frequent. But they still occur. The 
stage is always carefully set. Towns are blacked out 
and at the stroke of midnight the few remaining 
Falangists, garnered from the neighboring country- 
side, dressed up in black and blue uniforms and 
scarlet berets, and well conditioned by a big fraternal 
dinner, start parading through the deserted streets, 
commemorative torches held on high. All of these 
manifestations are theatrical, but they evoke deri- 
sion. The Spanish people are not as docile as were 
the German people, far from it. The Spaniards have 
a highly developed critical sense and no one escapes 
their barbs. All is prepared with an eye to the for- 
eign spectator, especially the Anglo-Saxon who al- 
ways was a bit ingenuous. The directed press, the 
colossal I.N.I. or government owned and controlled 
National Institute of Industry with its subsidiaries 
such as the recently opened steel works of Avilés 
which were created only to harass the great tradi- 
tional, privately owned steel works of nearby Bilbao, 
the worthless shipyards of Seville, the manufacture of 
antibiotics, all of these exhibitions of Spanish life 
have the same decorative significance. At the time 
of the Asian flu epidemic, for instance, the Gov- 
ernment ordered a laboratory to prepare a suitable 
vaccine. This was not so easy, of course, but the Gov- 
ernment forced the pharmaceutical company to put 
the vaccine on sale. The following day all the Span- 
ish newspapers ran banner headlines boasting that 
Spain was the first country in the world to produce 
a vaccine against the Asian flu. As was to be expected 
the vaccine was a failure. 

All of this Spanish reality would lend itself splen- 
didly to satire. We can imagine how Valle Inclan 
might have treated it. But there is no use even think- 
ing of this. Of all the literary forms, none has been 
more castigated than has the theater. At this late 
date, after twenty years of political and moral des- 
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potism, we have at times been able to glimpse a 
faint degree of freedom with respect to the novel, 
poetry and the plastic arts. A very relative freedom, 
because an invincible series of taboos continue to 
prevail. It would be difficult to understand what 
happens in our country in this respect. But the truth 
is that not one thread of freedom has reached the 
theater. The most that might be tolerated would be 
the circus clown’s joke about the high cost of living. 
The theater of manners, the satirical theater which 
has had such character in all of Europe since the 
Middle Ages, has been completely abolished. All that 
the censor permits is an evasive, gratuitous, inoccu- 
ous theater such as held sway between the two world 
wars. This theater is very well represented by Edgar 
Neville and Lopez Rubio, two writers dating from 
the Republican era, and Victor Ruiz Iriarte, of the 
latest generation. We do not deny the talent or wit 
or craftsmanship of these playwrights, but all of 
these qualities become petty and puerile on the 
Spanish stage. The theater of Linares Rivas or Be- 
nevente would not be understood today. 

The case of “La Muralla’* (‘The Wall”) by Cal- 
vo Sotelo is very expressive. This work had a great 
success and ran for many months. In content it was 
a bit dated, but the Spaniards appreciated it as the 
most daring that they had seen in many a day. It 
concerned a Catholic conscience. The hero, a former 
army captain in Franco’s army, had appropriated 
the wealth of some persecuted “reds” when he had 
entered a city of Extremadura during the Civil War. 
Feeling very sick and that he might not have much 
more time on earth, he consulted a simple rural 
priest about his problem. The latter advised him to 
restore the stolen property to its rightful owners, if 
he wished to save his soul, But his family and another 
priest of Madrid society opposed the restitution, ad- 
vancing many reasons which formed a wall of con- 
ventions about the hero and prevented him from 
realizing his act of retribution before it was too late. 
This theme had great implications and was con- 
sidered almost revolutionary. And it was revolution- 
ary in relation to what was being done elsewhere in 
our theater. But this exception did not initiate a trend 
because the censor was not inclined to make any 
further concessions of this nature. 

We said that the censor has acted implacably te- 
ward the theater. We are certain that without the 
censor a theater of great quality and importance 


* See IBERICA, January 15, 1956, p. 15: “The Secret of a 
Theatrical Success” by Manuel de Irujo. 
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would have been born, as much in drama as in 
comedy. The satirical theater would have known an 
epoch of splendor. But this is just one more depriva- 
tion to be charged to the account of the present 
Spanish state. 

The comic theater has only been represented by 
Jardiel Porcela, who died several years ago, and Mi- 
hura, one of the editors of La codorniz (The Quail, 
a humorous magazine published in Barcelona). None 
of the others have surpassed the prevailing level of 
mediocrity. Of all of these, Mihura is the most im- 
portant, but the stultifying climate has prevented 
his satiric vein from developing as one would have 
hoped. Without a doubt the two most extraordinary 
dramatists today are Buero Vallejo and Alfonso Sas- 
tre. Two or three of their respective works have been 
staged, but one can be sure that their best works 
are being held back, waiting for the censor’s per- 
mission to be performed. Buero Valleja has more pro- 
ductions to his credit than has Sastre, but “Aventura 
en lo gris” (“Adventure in grey”), his masterpiece, 
has not yet been seen by the Madrid public. We 
have only been able to read it in a literary magazine. 
As to Alfonso Sastre, it can be said that what is most 
high-minded, daring and beautiful is precisely what 
has been most relentlessly persecuted by the censor. 
His play “Escuadra hacia la muerte”* (“Squadron of 
Death”), some scenes in the life of a group of soldiers 
at the front, has only been staged in the little uni- 
versity “teatros de cdmara” or “Chamber theaters.” 
Alfonso Sastre is a dramatic poet of existentialist 
leanings. His sense of the world and of man, his pes- 
simism, even his evaluation of moral obligation and 
freedom have brought down all the furies of official 
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Spain upon his head. Rarely have his works es- 
caped the experimental theaters. Some of his plays 
have been prohibited altogether and others have been 
drastically cut. These two dramatists, our best, have 
been constantly persecuted. And we must not for- 
get all the other dramatic poets who spend day after 
day waiting about the Ministry of Information and 
Tourism, as though they had nothing else to do in 
the world, waiting for their works to be approved 
or disapproved, and sinking ever deeper into despair. 
It is hard to know what will happen to these drama- 
tists when freedom returns to Spain. 

As can be understood from all that we have said, 
the new Spanish State has almost completely sup- 
pressed the theater, at the same time converting it- 
self into a spurious theatrical spectacle. It disguises 
itself, decorates itself, amuses itself with its Moorish 
Guard, its torch-light processions, its dithyrambic po- 
ets. As we are in the country of the great squander- 
ers it is not surprising that money has also been used 
to subsidize the theater. There are two official thea- 
ters: the Teatro Espanol and the Teatro Maria Gue- 
rrero. But only the works that are pleasing to this 
little Madrid court are presented in these theaters, 
with special emphasis on the superannuated classic 
and baroque theater of their convenience. 

For “The Lark” by Jean Anouilh and “The Cru- 


cible” by Arthur Miller to have been performed in 
Madrid, and without their texts having been tam- 


pered with, is something extraordinary. By and large 
the authors of post war Europe are not known here 
at all nor are those of Spain, for that matter. They 
are only tolerated in the “Chamber theaters,” first 
and last resort where a minimum of liberty remains. 
But we all know what these theaters amount to, ne- 
cessarily at the service of a very select minority, shut 
up in an ivory tower and far from the stimulus of 
popular support. 

This idleness of the Spanish dramatists has even 
affected the dramatic poets of the Falange. Shortly 
after the end of our war these writers tried to create 
something, but their efforts were doomed to failure 
for lack of public encouragement. The reality of the 
stage in our country has shown us that no one has 
yet dared to bring any old or new motive before the 
glare of the footlights that could have any relation 
to the political spirit of the Falangist state. Nor have 
the Catholic Spanish dramatists of modern outlook 
been able to help matters, those who, under the in- 
fluence of Gabriel Marcel, Montherlant or Diego 
Fabbri would have been capable of presenting some 
important works to our public. These most responsible 
Catholics also await a change of regime so as to 
make use of their creative spirit. The Caesarian state 
which we Spaniards enjoy has dried up all, burnt 
all, converted all to ashes. Let us hope that the fu- 
ture of freedom that we long for will infuse new life 
into the dormant embers. 
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WHAT KIND OF COMMONWEALTH? 


Ramon Sender 


With the inopportuneness to which the Spanish fas- 
cist regime has accustomed us, a “commonwealth” of 
Hispanic nations, no less, has recently been proposed 
in Madrid. It seems like a good idea at first glance, 
but in politics an idea is only good when it is prac- 
ticable by being rooted in reality and capable of de- 
veloping alone. Intelligent politics has no need to in- 
vent anything, but to channel what already exists. 

Such a policy is based more on custom than on 
ideology and jurisprudence. And it expects more 
from good will than from “imperial gestures” and 
thundering rhetoric. Nor is there any necessity for the 
dull, heavy opportunism used to such excess by the 
Francoists. 

A commonwealth might be possible, but how? 
Could a Spanish regime of bishops and generals pos- 
sibly be regarded as a regime deserving some kind of 
respect in Chile, Mexico, Uruguay, Peru, as well as 
many other democratic countries? 

The Spanish fascist regime persecuted, imprisoned 
and killed many members of the Federal Union of 
Hispanic American Students. Each Spanish-speaking 
country has its heroic example. Spanish fascism has 
tried to defame and has offended in some way or 
other writers and professors of Argentina, Venezuela, 
Central America. It has repeatedly insulted presidents 
like Lazaro Cardenas and Rémulo Gallegos. It tries 
to ignore poets and writers of exceptional talent. 

There is an atmosphere propitious to the “com- 
monwealth” idea, but it is to be found among the 
Colombians, Chileans, Ecuadorians, Guatemalans, 
etc., who read Garcia Lorca (murdered by the Fa- 
langists), among the young people who attend the 
classes of Sanchez Albornoz, Millares Carlo, Jimé- 
nez Asua, Américo Castro, and so many other exiled 
professors in Mexico, Argentina, Colombia. This fa- 
vorable current will accept the idea of the community 
of Hispanic nations on one condition: The disap- 
pearance of that Franquista scaffolding which with 
its false patriotism has dragged the nation down to 
the lowest and morst sordid level in all our history. 

A “nationalistic” regime that sings the glories of 
Moscow with Sputnik and tries to sell itself to the 
"United States (ignoring the fact that the United 
States does not “buy”) and offers a “commonwealth” 
—they use the English word with the rhetoric of 
Portuguese satire and in a Roman clerical style— 
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what power of attraction can it possibly have? And 
where does the Spanish element come in? It is noth- 
ing but a delirious surrendering, without reciprocity. 

But at the same time that they are talking about 
the “commonwealth” they are decreeing still another 
ban on forms of expression in Madrid. The existing 
censorship (religious, military and political) of mo- 
tion pictures, plays, news reports, books, public ex- 
pression, etc., was not enough and it was necessary to 
set up the censorship of all kinds of printed material 
at the nation’s borders. 

“Printed material” has always been the obsession 
of bishops and generals. So most Mexican, Argen- 
tine, Chilean, Venezuelan books will no longer be 
permitted to enter Spain. The Mexican books will 
be banned for anti-clericalism, the Chilean for “‘so- 
cializing,” the Argentinean for being “too free” in 
matters of moral psychology, the Uruguayan for sub- 
versiveness, and the rest simply for being liberal and 
democratic. This, then, is how the “commonwealth” 
begins, by limiting and reducing, if not abolishing, 
the relations between Spain and America on the 
most important plane: that of intelligence and the 
interchange of ideas. 

Naturally the American countries will reciprocate 
by closing their frontiers to Spanish books. Mexico 
has already done so and other countries have an- 
nounced similar intentions. The “commonwealth” is 
beginning to function, as we can see. Here UNESCO 
has a good opportunity to say something in protest. 
If UNESCO wishes to justify its existence. 

As always the pretended Spanish “commonwealth” 
is a desperate attempt of the fascists to gain some 
kind of mystifying adherence on the foreign plane. 
This will not be easy. Delinquents occasionally win 
the assistance of complicity, but when crime and 
stupidity go together it is more difficult. Twenty 
years of experience in that direction have established 
norms, patterns and evidence more powerful than 
all the theoretical propositions, all the’ speeches and 
“imitative movements” of the fascists. 

The first prerequisite for any kind of reestablish- 
ment of foreign influence as well as domestic justice 
and dignity is the disappearance of everything that 
recalls, maintains and artificially provokes the con- 
ditions of a civil war which was the greatest shame 
in our history. 








NEW BOOKS ON SPAIN 
“SPAIN'S STRUGGLE FOR FREEDOM’ 


Reviewed by 
Robert J. Clements 


Lawrence Fernsworth, SPAIN’S STRUGGLE FOR 
. FREEDOM (Boston, Beacon Press, 1957), pp. 376. 


The bimillinary ordeal of the Spanish people, unre- 
lieved even during their two brief moments of repub- 
licanism, makes depressing reading and especially re- 
reading. The epic is overcrowded with villains, and 
even such occasional heroes as Rafael del Riego, Juan 
Martin, Francisco Ferrer and Juan Fivaller are sub- 
jected to martyrdoms reminiscent of the baroque 
saints. Unfortunately, the villains are usually the rul- 
ers of Spain, monsters like Fernando VII who, as a 
latterday Justinian, expressed his respect for his 
people by closing the universities and remarking, “If 
they want education, let them go to the bullfights.” 
The occasional rulers with a higher regard for their 
people—Alfonso el Sabio, Fernando VI and Charles 
III come to mind—can be counted on the finger of 
one hand. 

The history of Spain, as recounted by Mr. Ferns- 
worth, can be most instructive and meaningful for the 
present, the more so since this consciously peninsular 
people have evolved slowly. The present ruler of 
Spain is still naming prelates, just as Charles V won 
the “right of presentation” from Adrian VI back 
in 1522-23. The high percentage of churchmen in 
Spain continues a long tradition: in 1768 there were 
already 145,000 clerics and 27,000 nuns taxing the 
economy. The current antagonism to Protestantism in 
Spain has antecedence in the attitude of Charles IV, 
who “ordered that every foreigner in Spain, whether 
resident or traveler . . . should, if Protestant or other 
kind of heretic, become Catholic.” Finally, a signifi- 
cant vestige of feudalism is the fact that even today 
60% of the land is owned by 4% of the population. 





ROBERT J. CLEMENTS is Professor of Romance 
Languages and Director of the Comparative Litera- 
ture Program at the New York University Graduate 
School. In 1953 he was visiting lecturer on literary 
theory and esthetics at the University of Madrid. 
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Sometimes the lessons of history are quite ironic. 
Fernsworth reiterates that the Spaniard, through his 
autonomous commune, was the first European to in- 
stitute popular government at the beginning of the 
thirteenth century, thus preceding the Magna Carta. 

In any case, Lawrence Fernsworth, foreign corres- 
pondent and long observer of Spain, shows in his 
chronicle of a nation that this people have been as- 
piring to liberty and even fighting for it since the 
heroic resistence of Fuenteovejuna and since the Cor- 
doban Seneca voiced the doctrine of egalitarianism. 
To illustrate his thesis that Spain will never abandon 
the fight and that the final liberation at the national 
level which her people once achieved at the level of 
the patria chica may yet be sparked by a single cry 
in a crowd—like the woman’s shrill cry that un- 
leashed the events of 2 May, 1807—Fernsworth has 
to review the entire course of Spanish history. This 
survey of Spain’s national past lingers longest over 
the period from the Civil War of 1936-39 to the 
present. These years were rich in events which Ferns- 
worth witnessed, especially those which occurred in 
Barcelona, where he plied his journalistic profession. 
Indeed, his later chapters are documented with pro- 
cés-verbaux of his interviews with such republican 
leaders as Manuel Azafia and Portela Valladares. An 
exordium to his recapitulation of Spanish history is 
devoted to a discussion of the Spanish character and 
spirit, rich in illustrative anecdote and personal re- 
miniscence. (A Spaniard must choose political par- 
ties, said Sr. Azafia, as he chooses tickets to the bull- 
fights—sol or sombra.) The final chapter assesses 
the present and future chances for a free Spain. De- 
spite the amassed evidence of two millennia of de- 
feat, Mr. Fernsworth feels that the people will yet 
achieve free elections and civil rights. 

Fernsworth’s book is rich in lore and costumbrismo 
which he ably relates to his chronicle of the Spanish 
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thirst for freedom. His compassion for the Spanish 
people is great. His hatred of their oppressors is even 
greater. Thus, while his saga does not cover all the 
intellectuals who have tried to slake that thirst (Gal- 
dés, Lorca), such tyrants as Fernando VII receive 
full attention and condemnation. 

In connection with this selection of materials, the 
reader may be surprised that the Spanish-American 
War, with its tremendous implications for the na- 
tional pundonor, is mentioned only in passing. Nor 
do the conscious soul-searchings of the Generation of 
°98, seeking to determine the destiny of their humili- 
ated monarchy, receive attention. Another obstacle 
tc the freedom of the Spaniard is the Opus Dei, men- 
tioned only briefly on two occasions. In view of the 
manner in which the American press, including Time 
newsmagazine, has presented this movement as a 
needed reform, benevolent, ethical, and patriotic in 
character, it needs further clarification to Americans 
for what it really is. Spending the spring semester of 
1953 in Madrid and talking with both professors and 
students in all the faculties, I came to understand 
that the Opus Dei is probably the most sinister of 
the obstacles to intellectual and professional freedom 
in contemporary Spain. 

The United States fought a war with Spain with- 
out even feeling the need of knowing that complex 
country. As Fernsworth rightly notes, the expulsion of 
the publicised Alfonso XIII came as a surprise to 
North Americans. However, if one need not know 
the ideals and frustrations of a military enemy, one 
ought to know something of a people becoming an 
ally and a recipient of considerable financial assist- 
ance. It is in acquainting the English-speaking peoples 
with the Spaniards that Fernsworth’s volume serves 
a most useful purpose. Whether we Americans have 
availed ourselves of similar books in the recent past— 
books by Claude Bowers, Charles Foltz, Emmet 
Hughes, and Herbert Matthews—it is to be hoped 
that this one will be widely read and its message 
soberly considered. 

It is a searing experience to review the entire rec- 
ord of betrayal of the Spanish people by one despot 
after another, only to remember that such a basic 
guarantee as national elections are non-existent in 
1957—and then to realize that the incumbent dicta- 
tor’s apologist to the civilized world is the American 
State Department. At this writing, Mr. Dulles in 
Madrid has just completed arrangements to serve as 
the “compromise link” with the NATO nations who 
have ostracized the Spanish government. 

Mr. Herbert Matthews and others have pointed 
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out that American policy in Spain is set indirectly 
by the U. S. Defense Department. This policy ne- 
cessitates no governmental reforms or creation of civil 
liberties as strings to the millions Washington has 
sent to Spain. America lost such an opportunity in 
1951, when respect for the Madrid government 
plunged to new depths among the Spanish people 


and the July 18th parades were cancelled. Indeed, 


the monies sent to Madrid have alienated the Span- 
ish people. Fernsworth offers proofs of this. The jeeps 
from which Civil Guards machine-gunned strikers in 
Catalonia are called Eisenhowers by the people. The 
American soldiers in Spain are called “the 10,000 
nephews of Uncle Sam,” a bitter evocation of the 
hated “100,000 sons of Saint (King) Louis 
(XVIII).” As the people watch us siding with the 
dictatorship, the communists are the gainers. And, 
as Fernsworth writes, if a new regime turns against 
us, “the naval and military bases that have so re- 
cently been established in Spain will be discontinued 
and put to more acceptable uses.” 

It is right that America give assistance to Spain. 
But it should also assist the Spanish people to revive 
the ancient Fuero juzgo by which they maintained 
their freedom and dignity: “Dux eris si recte facias; 
si non facias, non eris.” 


ROBERT J. CLEMENTS 
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Editorial 


A SUMMING UP 


Spain has been ruled for almost twenty years, now, 
by the dictatorship of General Franco, the ana- 
chronistic dictatorship which has long outlived the 
regimes of its nazi and fascist progenitors. 

No vestiges of nazism or fascism remained in Eu- 
rope, North of the Pyrenees, that is, after the end 
of World War II; only Spain seemed to have been 
overlooked in that great European housecleaning 
operation, as though her existence had been forgot- 
ten by the victorious crusaders for freedom. But this 
was no mere sin of omission on the part of the gov- 
ernments of Europe and America, no mere lapse of 
memory, for the spirit of “Non-Intervention”’ still 
prevailed. 

The “Non-Intervention Agreement” (a measure 
of which President Roosevelt belatedly repented, ac- 
cording to the irrefutable testimony of Ambassador 
Claude G. Bowers), was the factor that determined 
the triumph of the military rebels in Spain. This 
policy has guided the allies all along: first in never 
lending aid to the legitimate Spanish government at 
a time when it needed help in restoring the order 
destroyed by the rebels, an aid to which it had a 
right and which various nations were committed to 
extend by international treaty; and then, later on, 
in failing to end with the sole nazi-fascist dictator, a 
belligerent on the side of Germany, to remain in 
power after the end of the war. 


For a few years the Franco regime was morally 
ostracized. During those years measures of ruthless 
repression were implacably pursued, and the nation, 
terrorized and defenseless, sank ever deeper into its 
misery, deprived of all creative activities and of the 
strong arms that might have worked constructively 
to draw the country out of the ruin in which it had 
been left by the Civil War. 

Little by little the Franco regime succeeded in 
squashing the great wave of internal unrest stirred 
up by the allied victory in Europe. Spain withdrew 


further into her isolation and misery. Franco held 
fast. 


Then, gradually, came the moral amnesty for the 
Franco regime. The doors to UNESCO were dis- 
creetly opened. A little later a narrow door into the 
United Nations, through which General Franco 
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dreamt of making his entrance onto the international 
stage, was opened. Of course the official Spanish 
propaganda agencies made a great fanfare over these 
triumphs: at last reparations were being made to 
Spain and once again she would be ranked as a 
great international power. 

What has Spain’s admission to UNESCO signified 
for Spain? There has been no noticeable progress in 
her cultural life, quite the contrary. Censorship has 
become even more relentless with respect to the ad- 
mission of foreign publications. Within the country 
the Spaniards are subjected to three distinct censors: 
ecclesiastic, military, and governmental, the latter im- 
plemented by the Ministry of Information. 

What has Spain’s admission to the United Nations 
signified for Spain? Neither international prestige nor 
internal improvement. Spain continues to be repudi- 
ated by Europe, and the Spanish people continue to 
struggle for their existence on wages that are not 
only lower than those current in Europe, but even 
lower than those in the U.S.S.R. 

However, through bilateral treaties and admission 
to the United Nations the totalitarian Spain of Gen- 
eral Franco has won the right to be dealt with as 
an equal by the United States. Who in Spain is 
bound by these bilateral treaties? Only General 
Franco and his government. We do not know what 
the attitude of the Spanish people might be with re- 
spect to these treaties. They have not been asked. 

It is useless for governments representing opposing 
ideological poles to commit themselves in the name 
of a short-sighted realism to the joint attainment of 
an objective. Franco, the head of a totalitarian gov- 
ernment, will never be, because he can never be, a 
loyal ally to any democracy. This is something that 
the European democracies understand. For this 
reason it is disheartening for the free peoples of the 
world to have to witness the sterile aid which the 
United States extends to an irresponsible and unsure 
dictatorship. And this is why the recent visit of the 
American Secretary of State to General Franco will 
long be remembered as one of the most anti-demo- 
cratic actions ever to have been taken by any offi- 
cial representative of the United States during the 
entire history of this great nation, the stronghold 
of freedom and democracy in the world. 
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WHEREIN MATTERS BEGIN 
TO GET MORE COMPLICATED 


At the end of last month we saw how the bugle 
calls of imperialism were resounding once again in 
Spain, arousing the Army, the “Pro-European”’ poli- 
cy and new diversionary tactics. But the truth of the 
matter is that the regime can be compared to one 
of those chronically ill persons in whom the slightest 
disorder might precipitate serious and unsuspected 
complications. The Ifni conflict could well prove to 
be one of those slight disorders. 

The series of Francoist “successes” in Ifni ended 
in a “strategic retreat” which has resulted in the 
containment of 12,000 Spanish troops entrenched 
behind barbed wire in Sidi-Ifni, backed up by pow- 
erful air and naval forces in the Canary Islands. 


VARYING REACTIONS TO IFNI 

From the humane point of view the Ifni conflict 
can be regarded as tragic, entailing as it has a great 
loss of life. Or else it can be regarded from the pic- 
turesque point of view so typical of present day 
Spanish policy. The reader will recall that in our 
last report we referred to a press communique that 
had been released by the Ministry of Information and 
then recalled several hours later. The case in point 
was a short-lived announcement of the presence of 
Soviet submarines in the waters between the Canary 
Islands and the African coast. Since then I have 
discovered the reason for that and other similar 
cases of conflicting reports. It appears that from the 
moment when hostilities first broke out in Ifni the 
Ministries of Defense and Foreign Affairs blacked 
out all information on the subject, leaving the Minis- 
try of Information high and dry and on its own, In 
one of the Ministry’s releases Radio Belgrade was 
accused of having precipitated the “Ifni coup” in a 
broadcast on November 25. Unfortunately for the 
Ministry of Information hostilities had actually brok- 
en out on November 23, but because of this lack of 
inter-Ministerial cooperation it lacked precise data 
on the subject and had no choice but to improvise 
a bit. As can be gathered from this episode confi- 
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dence and harmony can hardly be said to reign 
among the different governmental departments. 

In the meantime matters were becoming rapidly 
more and more embroiled. The Army chiefs were 
happily reviving nostalgic memories of the war in 
the Rif, and were itching to plunge willy nilly into 
the fray, thereby inviting open conflict with Morocco. 
In their turn press and propaganda agencies preferred 
to push the “communist maneuver’ interpretation, 
thereby only attacking Rabat by inference. Franco 
himself and some of his close advisers were more in- 
clined toward negotiation, but the majority of the 
military men were opposed to that. And public opin- 
ion? Well, public opinion just shrugged its shoulders. 

The Ifni quarrel served to cement the Hispanic- 
French entente. Then M. Pinay arrived in Spain. 
The rightist representative of the French industrial 
class came to attend, of all things, the plenary ses- 
sions of the IX Economic Council of the Syndical 
Organization. By one of those strange but typical 
paradoxes of the Franco regime all of the “labor del- 
egates” invited from France, Germany and England 
were representatives of big business, themselves large 
scale employers of labor. However M. Pinay’s trip 
had a secondary but more important purpose. His in- 
terviews with the Caudillo and Sr. Castiella, Minis- 
ter of Foreign Affairs, emphasized the need for 
Spain’s and France’s unity of action in Morocco. 
Unrest in the Spanish Sahara (where native tribes 
have already had several skirmishes with the Foreign 
Legion) is a source of grave concern to France. 
Were Spain to give in on this point France’s own 
position in the highly coveted Sahara would be seri- 
ously impaired. 


THE MOROCCAN GOVERNMENT ACTS 
During the first ten days of December there was 
some talk in official circles of Spain’s taking the of- 
fensive. This was partly the result of M. Pinay’s visit, 
and partly to prepare a climate propitious to nego- 
tiation by means of sabre-rattling. In order to see 
how far Spain could go along these lines, the naval 
demonstration in Moroccan waters off Agadir was 
ordered. 

This aggressive action seriously alarmed the Ra- 
bat Government. The acting Minister of Foreign 
Affairs of the Moroccan Government sent for the 
French Ambassador and submitted the following re- 
quests to him: first, that in his capacity as dean of 
the diplomatic corps in Rabat he assemble his col- 
leagues and impress upon them the dangers inher- 
ent in Spain’s violation of Moroccan territorial wa- 
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ters, and secondly, that France ratify her promise to 
safeguard Moroccan independence. The French Am- 
bassador was also warned that should Spain’s ag- 
gressive action be repeated the Moroccan Govern- 
ment would be obliged to resort to more drastic 
measures. 

The French Ambassador replied that inasmuch as 
his rank as dean of the diplomatic corps was an 
honorary rather than a factual one he lacked au- 
thority to convene the diplomatic corps, and that in 
answer to the second request, France had already ex- 
pressed its respect for Moroccan independence in 
clear terms. Thereupon he immediately communicat- 
ed with his government in Paris, where all kinds of 
assurances were given to Spain’s ambassador. Simi- 
lar assurances were extended by the French Ambas- 
sador in Madrid. Nevertheless it was clearly recog- 
nized here in Madrid that Spain could not afford 
to take any more chances of stirring up trouble in 
Morocco. Ambassadors Areilza and de Lequerica ex- 
pressed similar views from Washington. 


THE MOORISH GUARD HAS GONE 

It was at this point that the Caudillo’s Moorish 
Guard was relieved of duty. Franco gave up his pic- 
turesque company with reluctance. It seems that some 
generals including Generals Barroso and Alonso Ve- 
ga had convinced the Caudillo that there might be 
some risk in his not taking this measure, basing their 
arguments on a “patriotic” sentiment which in reality 
hardly exists except in the limited circles of a few 
bars on the Calle Serrano (a street in a fashionable 
section of Madrid). 

Now there will be no more Moorish Guard for the 
Caudillo, but so as not to seem as though his arm 
had been twisted he recalled two dozen guardsmen 
who lined up ostentatiously before El Pardo Palace 
the day of Mr. Dulles’ visit. 


IFNI AND THE FREE WORLD 

By the middle of December official policy had settled 
on ascribing “international implications” to the Ifni 
disturbances. Now the official version is that the re- 
volt in Ifni is all a part of a Soviet maneuver to take 
up strategic positions in its offensive against the free 
world. Spanish diplomacy has concluded that this 
interpretation is the best front to put on the matter 
as far as the Western powers are concerned, thereby 
disguising the true nature of the conflict which is 
based on the regime’s need to encourage its military 
men and its incurable nostalgia for colonial domina- 
tion. It is hardly necessary to add that the Spanish 
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officials have not yet produced one single fact in 
support of their fantastic allegation. In this respect 
General Barroso’s speech delivered before the Cortes 
on December 21 was quaint: anyone unfamiliar with 
world developments would have concluded from this 
speech that the fate of the West was being decided 
in Ifni, the Canary Islands and the Spanish Sahara. 

Then came the NATO meeting in Paris. The ob- 
durate attitude of the Scandinavian countries and 
Belgium had left the Caudillo bereft of all hope of 
obtaining Spain’s admission to the Atlantic Organi- 
zation. Furthermore his preoccupations continued 
more on African lines. The need to combine his pro- 
European policy with an Afro-Asian policy had led 
him to consider the possibility of a coordination of 
policies with the countries of the Baghdad Pact, and 
it appears that feelers had been sent out along these 
lines in Pakistan. The idea expressed in Paris of co- 
ordinating the various regional defense systems (NA- 
TO, SEATO, the Baghdad Pact, OEA) would suit 
our Caudillo like the ring on his finger (adding the 
Iberian Pact with Portugal and the Spanish-Ameri- 
can Mutual Defense Treaties), as this would provide 
a formula by which he would be able to mingle so- 
cially with the other Western powers on an equal 
footing. 

Having abandoned the long cherished hope of a 
visit from President Eisenhower, the Madrid officials 
decided that they should not let the opportunity pass 
by for a compensation prize visit from the American 
Secretary of State. In order to achieve such a visit 
no less a person in the Caudillo’s confidence than his 
brother, D. Nicolas Franco, Spanish Ambassador in 
Lisbon, was sent to Paris to invite Mr. Dulles back 
to Spain. As we know, D. Nicolas’ mission was suc- 
cessful. 


MR. DULLES’ VISIT 
In due time Mr. Dulles arrived in Madrid. Accord- 
ing to some malicious voices, the American Secretary 
of State even enjoyed his contact with the Chief of 
State who shared the former’s points of view which 
are more extremist than are those of the majority of 
political figures assembled at the Palais de Chaillot. 
So as not to seem to be a “push-over” Franco had 
arranged to have Bulganin’s note to the Spanish 
Government published in the Spanish press on the 
very day of Mr. Dulles’ visit. As this note had ar- 
rived a week before and its contents were already fa- 
miliar to diplomatic and journalistic circles in Ma- 
drid, and as it had not been well received, its be- 
lated publication was not lacking in Machiavelianism. 
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The American Secretary of State gave the Caudillo 
a briefing on the NATO meeting, taking care how- 
ever to make it clear that it was his personal inter- 
pretation. But the Caudillo was more interested in 
being listened to than in listening. His main concern 
was Morocco. He dwelt at great length on the 
dangers to the free world represented by the revolt 
of a few native tribes in West Africa. Later he spoke 
of Spain’s catastrophic economic and financial situ- 
ation, and in this for once he did not exaggerate. 

It was carefully pointed out to the American Sec- 
retary of State that economic aid was indispensable 
not only to Spain herself but also as a guarantee of 
the defense potential of the strategic framework of 
the western world. In short, in the tradition of all 
good horse-traders, the Caudillo made it quite clear 
that he was motivated by the purest altruism and 


that all he wanted was to be permitted to do a favor 
for his visitor. 


GUIDED MISSILES IN SPAIN? 

And what about atomic missile launching sites? 
Though the Caudillo and his guest have insisted that 
this subject was not discussed in reference to Spain, 
I can state that weighty insinuations were made in 
this respect. The Caudillo was alternately mute and 
evasive, letting it be understood that inasmuch as 
their installation was not planned in the immediate 
future, he would need some time for reflection. The 
truth of the matter is that he wishes to play for time 
and to await an increase in America’s offensive po- 
tential before committing himself. Since the NATO 
meeting his theme has been the following: one can 
only negotiate with the East from a position of 
strength. Therefore let us increase our armaments, 
give Spain an important position in the Western bloc 
and then all will go smoothly. 

However, at the end of the year Spain’s foreign 
policy differs in one important respect from what it 
was at the beginning of the year. Now it is con- 
sidered that the under-developed countries (espe- 
cially those that have achieved independence) con- 
stitute a latent danger of communist infiltration un- 
der the pretext of neutralism. Such a blanket opinion 
can be dangerous, according to some highly placed 
diplomatic observers here. Even from the point of 
view of the alliance with the United States, the Span- 
ish Government runs the risk of a conflict of posi- 
tions of America and its government, which is a much 
more flexible one, with that of some of Spain’s re- 


calcitrant top officials, especially among the friends 
of the Caudillo. 
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THE CAUDILLO’S SPEECH 

To return to the so singular Caudillo, he did not let 
us eat grapes last night (a Spanish New Year’s eve 
custom) without imposing his usual speech. But this 
time we did not hear the same old line; instead, he 
took the opportunity to advance his opinion favoring 
negotiation with Morocco. His direct appeal sup- 
posedly addressed to the Spanish people “not to let 
yourselves be carried away by a very natural reaction 
to the disloyal aggression of which we have been the 
victims in Ifni,’ and for us to remember that the 
people of Morocco “are a simple and noble people 
to whom acts of treason and perfidy are repugnant,” 
was in reality addressed to the “ultra” military 
leaders. 

The United States and France have given Franco 
to understand that a solution by force would not be 
viable in Morocco. But Morocco is the life of the 
Spanish Army, and the Army is the one effective 
prop left the regime. That is why the Caudillo still 
emphasized in his speech the links connecting North 
Africa, Europe and the entire West. With sincere in- 
tentions? The answer to this question can best be 
found in the record of twenty years during which 
Franco has directed Spanish foreign policy, and in 
which sincerity is conspicuously absent. 


WHAT ABOUT THE SPANIARDS? 
This international point of view may seduce the dip- 
lomats of other countries, but it only irritates the 
average Spaniard to whom European and Western 
defense plans are of little interest as long as he him- 
self is sunk in the deepest poverty and has no means 
of expressing himself. Only four days ago the Cata- 
lonia-Madrid Express was derailed near Reus. There 
were several fatalities and over fifty were seriously 
wounded. The causes? Obsolete rails and cross ties. 
Everyone knows that most of the rails need to be 
replaced as thousands of kilometers date from before 
the Civil War. The few replacements made by REN- 
FE (the Spanish government controlled railroad sys- 
tem) are negligible. So do you really believe that the 
average Spaniard can wax enthusiastic over military 
airstrips protecting the West when he lacks decent 
railroads, or sufficient food, for that matter, at home? 
I have offered this railroad accident as an exam- 
ple, because it is the most recent one, But there are 
many more. The conclusions of the aforementioned 
plenary session of the Consejo Econdémico Sindical 
(attended by economists, engineers, bureaucrats, cab- 
inet ministers, in short everything but representatives 
of labor) have been tantamount to an outright con- 
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fession that Spanish production is at a minimum, that 
industry lacks capital and credit, that commerce is 
undermined by speculation and the condition of the 
railroads catastrophic. 

During this session Mr. Solis, Minister of the Fa- 
lange, went so far as to admit that “the saying ‘he 
who does not work cannot eat’ is a bit anti-Chris- 
tian.” Sr. Planell, Minister of Industry, said that “the 
investments that we need cannot be covered either by 
our modest resources or by the foreign aid being 
received at present.” The resolutions approved in- 
cluded pearls such as the following: “In order to 
avoid excessive pressure on Spain’s natural resources 
a moderate emigration should be encouraged . . .” 

In brief, the reader knows all of this, but perhaps 
it is worth while reminding him that when the offi- 
cial press assumes a crusading spirit and the govern- 
ment is doing its best to distil a subtle diplomacy, 
we inhabitants of this part of the world must still 
have to put up with periodic blackouts when the 
electricity is cut off and with being charged almost 
80 pesetas (almost $2) per kilo (2.2 lbs.) of beef. 
As this price is against the law the butchers have 
invented a trick to get around it: instead of beef 
you ask for “adult veal” and thereupon you are given 


filets of beef at the price that can be charged for 
veal. 

Freedom continues to shine . . . on paper... in 
the Fuero de los Espanoles (Spanish Bill of Rights). 
The French journalist Marcel Niederlang was de- 
tained by the police upon his arrival at Barajas air- 
port, near Madrid, and held incommunicado until he 
could be put on the next outgoing plane, which hap- 
pened to be headed for Lisbon, not France. Several 
students have been imprisoned, accused of circulating 
clandestine propaganda. More diplomats suspected of 
lacking enthusiasm for the government have been 
“exiled” to remote posts, or “resigned.” The regime 
seems to sense that it has enemies everywhere, espe- 
cially in intellectual and university circles. And per- 
haps with reason! 

Things are getting more and more complicated 
and the calm of the end of the year could well be 
a calm on the surface only. The young people who 
celebrated in the streets last night, jubilantly spend- 
ing their last pesetas, were not expressing a non- 
existent happiness about the present, but a great 
faith in the immediate future. 

TELMO LORENZO 
Madrid, January 1, 1958 


A Spanish New Year’s card received 


by IBERICA. 
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late news 


MR. DULLES VISITS FRANCO 


On Friday, December 20, Mr. John 
Foster Dulles, Secretary of State of 
the. United States, stopped. over in 
Madrid on his way back to Wash- 
ington from the NATO conference 
in Paris. 

On December 24, in the course 
of the President’s report to the na- 
tion on.the NATO conference, Mr. 
Dulles had the following to say in 
reply to a request by the President 
to give a brief summary of his: visit 
in. Spain. (taken from The New 
York Times) : 


MR. DULLES:. Well, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I was just,,saying that, there 
are many strands in the fabric of 
the free world. NATO does not rep- 
resent them all. And they all have 
to be carefully. nurtured .. because 
combined they make the’ strength 
which is going to make the free 
world safe. 

And my stop-over at Madrid il- 
lustrates, I think, that point, because 
Spain is not. itself a member of 
NATO. On the other hand we do 
have with Spain important: arrange- 
ments which contribute very great- 
ly to the strength and defense ‘of 
the free. world and of the NATO 
area. 

We have:as a result of .agree- 
ments which we made about. four 
years ago, arrangements for build- 
ing there a series of ‘airbases and 
also a naval.base for our joint use 
—Spain and the United-States. And 
the Spanish authorities;;when they 
heard I had’ accepted their invita- 
tion, were gracious enough to sug- 
gest’ that my plane should come 
down in one of these new’ bases 
that we had jointly built so that I 
could be ‘welcomed on this new base 
by. the Spanish. Foreign Minister 
and other Spanish officials. And in- 
deed it is a really wonderful air 
base, perhaps the finest I have been 
on. The runway, I understand, is 
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: ‘whole world. ~*~ 


the Pardo Palace. 
“really good talk with General Fran- 


one of the largest, at | 


Aad. feoon, that lett wie th 
ere .I had ‘a: 


co, chief of state. We were together 
about three hours. 

And I told him about what had 
been happening at the NATO 
Council meeting and of the basic 
policies and the strategies that were 
being followed. I felt that General 
Franco by the contribution that his 
Government was making to the de- 
ferse of Europe:had cléarly entitled 
himself to that kind of information. 

And in. turn: the Spanish Chief 
of State gave me:his' estimate; of, ‘the 
Soviet threat. And, incidentally, his 
estimate .and: that ofthe NATO 
council: ‘were’; in: .very ..close, agree- 
ment. And’ then; ‘General; Franco 
and I discussed othet;problems that 
were more specially of , Spanish- 
United States concern. — 


“A genuine: spirit. of friendship” 
And I felt there a°‘very ‘genuine 
spirit of friendship and cordiality, 
as indeed had been the ‘case when 
I was in Spain the’ previous times 
in November, 1955. 

It is tied Tike “this that’ hold ‘the 
free world together, and‘ they °pro- 
vide a striking contrast to the' mili- 
tary coercion which alone holds to- 
gether the countries of the Soviet 
bloc. ' 

Now of course there’ is between 
free ‘nations, ‘there are’ from time 
to time, differénces and dissatisfac- 
tions that’ are’ inevitable}! however 
hard or skillfully we strive. But sur- 
mounting all is a sense’ of fellow- 
ship which unites: those’ who are 
dedicated to’ a'common cause and 
who sacrifice‘ ‘arid risk» that that 
cause may’ — oe ours) 





SPAIN, AND. YUGOSLAVIA 


Reports have; appeared in | the 
French press of .the, conclusion’ of 
trade. agreements between . Spain 
and Yugoslavia involving an, ¢x- 
change of about $7, to $10 million 


the establishment of diplomatic. re- 
lations between, the two countries. 


Or yt Abe SITU 


= ee Soetcet oe | 
liveredby 


the Soviet’ De 7 
the United Nations to the Spanish 
Delegation is as follows: 


“The Government of the U:S.- 
S.R. considers that the governments 
of all the countries, conscious of 
their responsibility not only with re- 
spect to the fate of their own people 
but also. for a future of peace, 
should do all that. is in their power 
now to prevent a future war. 

“Although Spain is nota mem- 
ber of. NATO, she. has. signed» bi- 
lateral defense treaties; that link her 
to. the Atlantic. bloc;); By. virtue. of 
these agreements air.and: naval bas- 
es. have been constructed in. yari- 


ous . parts of the Spanish territory, 


mainly in Morén; Torrején, Zarago- 


za, San Pablo and Rota; It is, evi- 
dent that with the present level of 
progress and the existence of mili- 
tary. bases. on her territory—bases 
under foreign control—Spain.. can- 
not avoid the disastrous consequenc- 
es. of a modern war. 

“Can Spain justify the risk to 
which she exposes her, people liv- 
ing near some foreign, military bas- 
es, if the NATO strategies : should 
provoke a new. war? 

“The Soviet Union; proposes ; that 
the U.S.S.R., the UiS.A. and Great 
Britain try to reach an agreement 
by. virtue of which, they will jre- 
nounce. the: installation. of . nuclear 
arms, be what they may,.in_ the 
territories of West and East, Ger- 
many. 

“The development of. commercial 
relations and the suppression of dis- 
criminatory restrictions, along, with 
the development. of scientific, tech- 
nical. and_ cultural. interchanges, 
could..be. an important factor, .or, 
frankly speaking, a decisive factor, 
in the establishment. of :a solid basis 
for friendly relations between the 
countries. 

“The Government of the U.S.8.R. 
hopes that the Government of Spain 
will carefully study these,consider- 
ations and proposals and. will) take 
all the measures within its power 
to help maintain and_ strengthen 
peace. and improve relations: be- 
tween the. countries.” 









































SPAIN 

ABC, Madrid, Dec. 20 

On December 20 the Madrid news- 
paper ABC published the following 
report from its correspondent in 
Washington: 

“The relative failure of the 
American delegation in Paris, which 
has obliged Washington to consid- 
erably revise its point of view with 
respect to the atomic rearmament 
of the NATO nations in western 
Europe, made the Secretary of 
State’s visit to Madrid and an ex- 
change of views on the results of 
the Paris Conference and the course 
of world events in general indis- 
pensable. 

“The decision to explore no 
avenues of negotiation, new disarm- 
ament formulas with the Russians 
and the postponement of any im- 
mediate decision concerning atomic 
bases in Europe has posed unex- 
pected problems and emphasized 


Spain’s position as America’s ally . 


outsidé of the NATO © frame- 
work .. .” : 

‘On December 21 the same ‘news- 
paper reported the Dulles-Franco 
interview held on the preceding day, 
commenting as follows: 

“The interview lasted — three 
hours. Before leaving, the Secretary 
of State delivered a. personal let- 
ter to Generalissimo Franco sent by 
President Eisenhower from Paris. 

“The American correspondents at 
the Pardo Palace held: a conver- 
sation with the Secretary of State. 
The latter informed them that the 
question of the establishment of 
bases for guided missiles in Spain 
had not been discussed. He added 
that he had informed the Caudillo 
of his personal interpretation of the 
NATO ‘talks and stated that Spain 
hada right to be informed about 
them. — 

“He added ‘ that the Generalis- 
simo had told him of the Ifni situ- 
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DULLES-FRANCO INTERVIEW: © > 
IN THE EUROPEAN PRESS © 


ation, explaining his interpretations 
of the North African situation and 
Spain’s economic: problems.” 


YA, Madrid, December 21 

Under the heading “Possibility of 
guided missiles: in Europe” YA 
published the following report, dat- 
ed New York, Dec. 20: 

“A UP report originating in Ma- 
drid - affirms. that: the American 
Secretary of State John Foster 
Dulles has conferred with Generalis- 
simo Franco for more than two 
hours in the Pardo: Palace, concern- 
ing the ‘possibility of guided missiles 
in Europe,’ Spain’s: economic situ- 
ation and the ‘situation in North 
Africa.’ 

“In a statement made in a room 
of El Pardo Mr. Dulles affirmed 
that Franco and he had discussed 
‘the possibility of guided missiles in 
Europe’, although he added ‘we did 
not mention the -possibility of es- 
tablishing guided missile bases in 
Spain’.” . 


ABC, Madrid, Dec. 27 

The following report. by ABC's 
correspondent .in Washington ap- 
peared ‘under. the. heading “A for- 
mula is sought for: linking Spain 
with NATO”: 

“Today informed diplomatic cir- 
cles state. that. Eisenhower and his 
Secretary of State will return from 
Paris. convinced of the-need to ex- 
amine a formula for linking Spain 
with NATO. In. spite. of the. opti- 
mistic tone that both endeavored to 
give their reports of December. 24, 
it is'well known in Washington that 
the President and Dulles returned 
with many mental reservations with 
respect tothe’ disposition of various 
NATO countries to accept the en- 
ergetic defense policy that the Unit- 
ed States holds to be: indispensable 
in order ‘to contain the Soviets and 
compensate for their “momentary 














superiority in the superarms of out- 
er space. 

“In reality, none of the many 
correspondents who accompanied 
the President to Paris believes that 
the Europe of NATO has uncon- 
ditionally accepted the American 
military opinion about the establish- 
ment of guided missile bases on Eu- 
ropean soil. There are doubts and 
fears in Europe over Washington’s 
foreign policy which is considered 
to be excessively rigid. Under these 
circumstances a closer interchange 
of opinions and relations between 
the United States and Spain and 
NATO is being considered.” 





THE FRENCH PRESS | 


Le Figaro 

We quote the following paragraphs 
from a commentary appearing in Le 
Figaro on December 21: 

“In his remarks made at the air- 
port Mr: Dulles made repeated al- 
lusions .to ‘closer and closer rela- 
tions’ between Spain and the Unit- 
ed States. 

“He said that he was coming 
from the NATO Conference where 
‘decisions’ of ‘the greatest impor- 
tance had been made which will 
greatly contribute to the security 
of western Europe. 

“He added, “Because of the close 
relations existing between the NA- 
TO activities’ and those achieved 
jointly by Spain and the! United 
States, it is especially important for 
me to give a direct report'to Gen- 
eral Franco of what has transpired 
in Paris.’ Eyhy ¥ 

‘Furthermore Mr. Dulles stated 
that he was delivering a personal 
message from’ President Eisenhower. 

- “No official indication has been 
made as to the subject of discussion 
at El Pardo Palace. However an 
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informed Spanish’ stuitce Lepielimone 
the following: 


1). Spain wishdss to pbtaiacd Amer- 
ican approval of a military offen- 
sive designed: to cast the rebel forces 
out of Ifni. 

2). It is hoped that,.in this con- 
nection, Mr. Dulles’ visit will. com- 
pensate to a cértain extent for the 
visit of King Mohammed V in 
Washington. 

*3) ‘While confronting .a .costly 
military campaign in Ifni Spain. is 
at the same time experiencing a 
wave. of inflation. That is’ why she 
considers that she should’ receive 
financial aid from the U\S., espe- 
cially inasmuch as she considers the 
Moroccan attack to be of commu- 
nist inspiration and a part of an 
over-all plan of Soviet infiltration 
in South America.” 


Le Monde, December 22: 


“The application of  the* Spanish- 
American ‘Mutual’ Defense Treaties 
of 1953 have had-the result of as- 
sociating Madrid indirectly with the 
Atlantic Alliance, at least on a mil- 
itary level. Yesterday’s. Pravda. was 
not mistaken in emphasizing the 
number: and importance of Ameri- 
can bases constructed on Iberian 
soil since the signing of these agree- 
ments, thereby elevating them to a 
not in¢onsiderable strategic role in 
the European defense system. 

“But in the day: of guided mis- 
siles the importance of the Ameri- 
can military installations runs the 
risk of being rapidly surpassed. For 
this reason it is thought. that. Mr. 
Dulles will ask General Franco to 
agree to the establishment of guid- 
ed missile bases on Spanish soil, 
sooner or later. If we are to be- 
lieve the statements made. by., the 
Secretary of State, ithe question was 
not posed, but Mr. Dulles. showed 
himself to be ‘firmly decided: not to 
reveal anything precise about these 
conversations.” 


Combat 


We quote’ the’ following pévageadls 
from the Parisian newspaper Com- 
bat of December 21, under the 
heading “The Vulnerability of the 
Iberian Peninsula to Guided Mis- 
siles” : 
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| “In 1953, >when.-Hispanic-Amer- 
ican coopération was, taking itsfirst 
steps, the United States not only 
enjoyed the reputation .of being the 
leader of the West; but the prestige 
of being the strongest military,.and 
technical power; ofthe. world. 

“Since ‘then the theory that the 
U:S. dominates through the His- 
panic-American.. cooperation, and 
the bases ‘themselves of this cooper- 
ation, have been ‘vaporized | by, the 
results of Soviet technical. and mili- 
tary advances... Now not. only ‘could 
the Iberian Peninsula fall beneath 
the fire of Russian guided. missiles, 
but even the USS. itself could be 
the object of a nuclear. bombard- 
ment by inter-continental, guided 
missiles which the Red Army may 
have’ at its disposal, and -which will 
strongly restrict ‘the possibilities of 
a gigantic ‘liberation’: offensive. . 

“Under these conditions the Pen- 
tagon’s need, for. Madrid’s ‘coopera- 
tion is greater)than the Caudillo’s 
need for U.S. economic aid. . . 

« « « “Since, October, 7 General 
Franco has changed, his position. He 
has praised \the, launching of ;the 
Sputnik and other Russian achieve- 
ments in various, speeches. 

“Now: Mr.: Duiles: will»encounter 
serious — difficulties «in» convincing 
Franco of ‘western superiority’ ..’. 
Spain could iassume a neutral orien- 
tation one day should it suit her i in- 
terests 0.7 


Liberation, December 2tsi 


Under a photo of Mr. Dulles and 
Franco, Liberation’ commented: 
“Hardly had the NATO Confer- 
ence ended’ before ‘Mr. Dulles left 
for Spain_.to, anemone ta - General 
Franco. 

“Mr. Dilles’ ‘visit had’ not ‘been 
the subject of previous consultation 
with the other Atlantic’ countries. 


‘This detail alone indicates the lit- 


tle interest that'the Americans have 
in thé European petitions’: for «an 
‘Atlaritic: political’ community’ ; fur- 
thermore! Mr. Dulles, whovhas given 
up the idea’ of’ Franco's ‘admission 
to NATO, regards Spain as an ally 
of the U.S. with the same rights as 
the other NATO countries; this is 
the second bad trick played on 
those countries. Finally—Mr. Dul- 


_Tfni. 


les’ third blow-— 
is offered aad eel missiles Uae 


will probably * accept © in exchange 
for more ‘aid in ‘dollars; thus ‘Fran- 


“c6 will soon become Aniéiiea? $ most 


loyal ally in Europe.” é 
“Mr. Dulles’ trip, decided at’the 


‘last minute, has the appearance of 


a deliberate offense—and venge- 
ance—by'' the. American Secretary 
of State against the:countries of Eu- 
rope ‘that ‘have’ just demonstrated 
to him, though timidly; in the NA- 
TO meeting, that they do not ap- 
preciate his hysteria nor. does) he 
frighten them.” 


La Croix, December. 21: 
“Before returning to’ Washington 
Mr. Dulles went to Madrid to hold 
an interview with General Franco 
. The talks concerned Spain’s at- 
titude in view of America’s) pro- 
posal to establish guided missile 
bases in Spain, American aid to 
Spain, the NATO meeting and the 
African situation, with emphasis‘ on 


“Tt is worth noting that the Span- 
ish Government published the text 
of the verbal communication sent 
by. Moscow to the Spanish Delega- 
tion at the U.N. on Dec. 13,’ on 
the eve of Mr. Dulles’ arriva cS 








ATTENTION=: 
SUBSCRIBERS 


Many subscribers have r 

that they receive their! Ponty 
copies’ of: Ibérica! ‘after ‘an un- 
due delay.» > ; 


Ibérica is mailed on the 14th 
or Sth ‘of each month, and 
second-class ‘mailing should ‘not 

take more’ than fivecdays, de- 
ef pending''on the zone. 

We? would ‘appreciate it! if! 
sibseriberd would let us. kriow 
whenever® they receive their 
copies of Ibérica after any 
particularly undue delay, so 
that we may report such delay 
to the Post Office. 


























































































































THE MOORISH GUARD 


General. Franco, has retired ; the 
Moorish Guard, which has accom- 
panied him, and foreign diplomatic 
representatives..on visits of state, 
since. 1938. 

The Moorish Guard was made. up 

of 600 Moroccans among the Mo- 
roccan. troops brought into Spain 
by General Franco to fight in- the 
Civil War against the Spaniards 
who remained loyal to the Repub- 
lic. 
’ Tt appears that this move has not 
been gratifying to the Caudillo, but 
in view of the developments in If- 
ni it was considered unwise for se- 
curity reasons to continue the 
Guard. 


For the time being General, Fran- 
co ‘is being protected. by the Guar- 
dia Civil. 





IFNI 


All has been quiet in Ifni during 
the last three weeks. The Spanish 
press has observed complete silence 
on the subject and the European 
press has not reported activity in 
that area. There has been talk of 
King Mohammed V’s desire to 
reach an understanding with Spain 
through negotiation. Spain seems 
to be making an effort to maintain 
a truce while at the same time re- 
enforcing her positions. 

In an interview published recent- 
ly in a Rabat newspaper, El Istiglal, 
_M. Balafrej, Moroccan Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, went on record as 
preferring a. pacific solution of the 
Ifni conflict by direct negotiation 
_with Spain rather than recourse to 
the International Court at The 
Hague..The Minister added, “Fur- 
thermore, we have other: problems 
to take up with Spain, principally 
the question of the withdrawal of 
the peseta. Spain has failed to dem- 
onstrate her intentions of imple- 
menting the. agreements so labori- 
ously arrived at in Madrid.” 


Allal El Fassi, President of the 
Istiqlal, used quite a different tone, 
however, on the same day on which 
Mr. Balafrej made his statement. 
In a speech delivered in eastern 
Morocco El Fassi‘said, “If Spain 
does not recognize the independence 
of the territories of the Sahara the 
fight will goon to the end... We 
will not cede one grain of sand, one 
palm tree of the Sahara.” Later the 
Istiqlal Chief added, “Our interest 
in the southern territories should 


‘not lead us to forget the problems 


of the Western frontier and that of 
Mauretania.” 


Spanish losses ) 
To date, known Spanish casualties 
are as follows: dead, five officers 
and 56 soldiers; wounded, 13. offi- 
cers and 115 soldiers, according: to 
the London Times: 


WITHDRAWAL OF THE 
PESETA IN TANGIER 


The Moroccan Government has or- 
dered the cancellation of the peseta 
as the official currency of Tangier. 

‘The Governor of Tangier issued 
a statement in which he declared 
that only the Moroccan franc was 
to be used in public transactions, 
payment of taxes, etc. Both the 
Moroccan franc and the Spanish pe- 
-seta have been the official currency 
of Tangier since 1923. 

It is considered that this change 
is part of an overall plan to incor- 
porate the International Zone of 
‘Tangier into Independent Moroc- 
co. Spain had agreed to the with- 
drawal of the peseta, but had set 
no date for the operation. 


1500 GOVERNMENT 
EMPLOYEES RETURN 

TO SPAIN 

1500 Spanish government officials 
and employees from the former 
Spanish Zone of Morocco who are 
no longer employed in that area, 
have moved back to Spain with 
their families. Most of them had 
been employed in Tetuan. 











FRENCH NEWSPAPERMAN 
EXPELLED FROM SPAIN 


Having received a visa to enter 
Spain from the Spanish consulate 
in Rabat, M. Marcel Niederlang, 
special correspondent of the Pari- 
sian newspaper France-Soir, arrived 
at the Barajas airport near Madrid 
on the evening of December 18. 
There he was met by security po- 
lice and informed that he was not 
authorized to enter Spain. M. Nie- 
derlang was held incommunicado, 
not ‘being permitted to communi- 
cate with either the French: Embas- 
sy or the Press Department of the 
Spanish Ministry of Foreign Af- 
fairs, and put on the first outgo- 
ing plane, which took him to Lis- 
bon. 

France-Sow has lodged a_ pro- 
test over this incident with the 
French Ministry of Foreign Affairs. 


149 SPANISH DESERTERS 
The Spanish Refugee Aid Commit- 
tee, Inc., 80 East 11 St., New York 
City, of which Pablo ‘Casals is Hon- 
orary Chairman, has announced a 
special drive to raise funds for re- 
locating 149 Spanish scidiers who 
deserted the Franco army in Ifni 
about 20 months ago. 

The 149 soldiers have been in- 
terned in Casablanca. Thanks to 
the efforts of Solidaridad Interna- 
cional Antifascista, a Spanish refu- 
gee committee in Toulouse, France, 
along with the office of the United 
Nations High Commissioner for Re- 
fugees and the International Red 
Cross, arrangements have been 
made whereby these refugees may 
leave Morocco and emigrate to any 
countries willing to receive them 
as political exiles under the Geneva 
Convention, provided sufficient 
funds can be raised to pay for their 
transportation and clothes. For this 
purpose a total of $17,000 is needed. 

Belgium and some Latin Ameri- 
can countries have agreed to take 
some of these Spanish refugees, and 
Morocco has agreed to grant resi- 
dence to a few skilled workers. 
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